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for minor parts would have cost him a far greater sacrifice than one of mere vanity. Those which he could have played to any advantage were few, and the public would probably not have cared to see him in them. Before really critical audiences, a great actor may bestow his whole care upon second-rate or third-rate characters without any sense of waste; but the average English audience has no eye for aught but the large effects to be obtained in leading characters. Moreover, the critics and the public would not accept Vandenhoff or Phelps, Elton or Anderson, in characters which Mac-ready had made his own. He is scarcely to be blamed, then, for not having brought his subordinates more to the front. Juster reproach attaches to his habit of taking to himself the whole credit of his achievements, and ignoring the co-operation of his comrades. His churlishness in this respect contrasts unfavourably with Mr. living's generosity of acknowledgment towards his company on all public occasions. Many of Macready?s actors risked a third of their ordinary salary in order to serve under his banner \ and though he fulfilled his promise of making good the deficiency so far as the results of each season permitted, he did so in such an ungraceful way as to minimize their gratitude. The attitude of his fellow-actors towards him is amusingly illustrated in an anecdote related by James Anderson. One day Macready failed to appear at rehearsal, on account of illness. Some one inquired what was the matter with him, and Willmott, the prompter, replied that he believed it was heart-disease. " What!" cried Mrs. Keeley, who was standing by, " Macready suffering from heart-disease 1 You might as well try to make me believe that Walter Lacy could suffer from brain fever !:; The faithfulness with which the leading members of his company